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HERE is that one last loving confidence which 
CS Easter Day whispers to us: Dear Heart, True 
Heart, do not betray yourself. Do not deny the crav- 
ings of your nature. The answer that you have sought, 
and not quite found, the hunger for abundant life that 
you have felt but never wholly satisfied, the reality you 
have craved but not quite attained, the love that you have 
known and have lost again---do not surrender these things. 
They are God’s eternal gifts to you, and I am keeping 
them safe for you. Your incompleted life is waiting for 
you --- within the mystery that I unfold --- when God shall 
bring you in and plant you in the mountain of his in- 


heritance. 
Charles E. Park. 
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THE GRAVE OF THEODORE CLAPP 
Charles Gustav Girelius 


Theodore Clapp went to New Orleans, Louisiana, as a Trini- 
tarian Congregational minister and became minister of the First 
Presbyterian Church in that city. After ten years he was expelled 
by his Presbytery for heresy. Taking the majority of his congre- 
gation with him, he founded the First Unitarian Church in 1883. 
He remained as its minister until 1856. He lived through twenty 
epidemics of yellow fever and cholera, always staying with the sick 
and dying and ministering generously to them. 


Only a few handfuls of dormant substance, 

Moldering in the darkness of a burial vault, 

Is all that remains of your body, 

While about me lies a quiet city of the dead. 

Yet there is that which gives the place a subtle beauty, 

For magnolias spread their branches overhead, 

Flowers are in blossom among the graves, 

From the distance comes the song of a mockingbird, 

And above me are the clouds and the blue sky 

From which now shines the gentle light of a sinking sun. 

The sound of passing traffic penetrates the quiet, 

And the softened noises of a great city remind us 

That death is but an incident of an ongoing life. 

Here I will sit down awhile and meditate, 

Not on the mere dust that occupies the tomb, 

But the brave spirit that lived and still lives. 

You served your church and city faithfully long ago, 

And the memory of your work has not perished. 

When cholera and fever made the city desolate, 

You were there to soothe the dying and comfort the 
bereaved, 

Yourself never dismayed. 

And from the pulpit your lips spoke words of earnest 
conviction, 

Uttering only the truth as you saw and possessed, 

Scorning to compromise with those who would bind your 
life. 

Your soul is not here but traveling 

Star-led on some highway of the universe, 

Yet I who am successor to your task shall imagine for 
awhile 

That your spirit pauses here with me, 

While I contemplate your work and mine, 

Questioning how I may serve my age as bravely as you 
served yours. 

The times have changed and the city has grown large, 

Spreading far beyond the boundaries you knew, 

No longer afflicted with cholera and fever, 

And no longer do the issues you confronted 

Disturb the mind and the passions of men, 

For these have been left behind as man has moved on- 
ward. 

A larger world looms before us, more splendid vistas, 

And mightier achievements of science and of art. 

But evils also have increased, armed with disastrous 
weapons, 

The far-off thunderings of war are heard, 

There is a restlessness of those who labor with their 
hands, 

Poverty and injustice visit the lowly in their slums, 

Corruption lives in high places, 

And nations are watching in dread and perplexity 

The uncertain issues that trouble our day. 

Churches stand hesitant, lacking vision, 

Not knowing what message they shall give. 

It is not your words we need but your spirit,— 

Your courage, your faith and your daring, 

That we may declare ped war, tyranny and oppres- 
sion, 

Revive the fainting courage of the weak, 
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And hold before all a vision of a nobler world, 

As the happy dwelling place of the one great family of 
God,— 

All races and all nations united. 


The sun went down and the shadows gathered, 

Like perplexities and doubts that filled my mind, 

But presently the stars came out, 

And with their faint light gave promise 

That the everlasting verities shall not fail. - 

As I returned to the world’s crowded places, 

The task called me with an increasing urge, 

And toward morning the mockingbirds sang their ring- 
ing medley of song, 

In the moon’s brilliant light! 


* * * 


EASTER HYMN 
Franz Schubert—Impromptu 


How welcome the morning that bringeth the light — 
To waken all nature on glad Easter days; 

The new-life of springtime is rising in might 

Like pilgrims returning in garments of praise. 


The heart’s pure devotion with nature in tune 
Grows warm in the sunlight of heavenly love, 
And tides of the spirit full-flood when the moon 
And stars in their courses look down from above. 


How holy the evening as long shadows fall 

And old mother nature seeks peaceful repose; 
The curtain of slumber descending on all, 

The western sky gleaming with tints of the rose. 


Now twilight still opens a wonderful door 
To mystical visions all unseen by day. 
The darkness is fading, the night is no more, 
A glory incarnate illumines the way. 
William W. Locke. 


* * * 


EASTER 
Frederick May Eliot 


Deeper than the profoundest thought, stronger than. the 
mightiest chains of logical argument, is the impulse that moves 
our hearts to join the universal chorus of praise and to share with 
all our fellowmen the spirit of an unconquerable hope. Because 
we live, because the currents of the divine creative life flow 
through our souls, because we are the children of the Most High, 
we “feel that we are greater than we know,” and in the power of 
that deep inner conviction we are held close to the realities that 
sustain our brief and transitory lives. 

Teach us, we pray Thee, O Thou eternal Spirit, to trust 
our clearest insight, to rejoice in the glimpses of surpassing 
beauty that sometimes we behold, and to believe that what seems 
true to us at such moments is a revelation of the abiding truth 
which we so often miss or forget in the hurried and harassed confu- 
sion of our busy days. Help us to think of ourselves at our best, 
to think of the world at its loveliest, to think of life in terms of all 
that exalts and glorifies. Make us to understand that only happy 
hearts may find Thy wisdom, and that only those who rejoice 
may attain the knowledge of Thy truth. So may we be drawn by 
the persuasion of Thy spirit to live with confident and expectant 
hearts, and, in times of uncertainty or trial, “confiding elweyg 
in Thine excellent greatness.”—Amen. 

* * * ‘ - 

But if, as I believe, death is only another birth,—and no 
one is wise enough to deny that hope,—then, indeed, it is not an — 
evil. It is only a low-arched gateway, through which at evening 
we pass on our way to another and fairer sunrise. 

Minot J. Savage. 
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EASTER 


T one time upon moving into a new house we 
found lying back of it a pile of charred and 
battered timbers and boards. In the course 

of a winter these were gradually cut into small pieces 
and stored for firewood. In the spring the spot on 
which they had lain was raked along with other parts 
of the yard. After looking out, day after day, upon 
an unattractive pile of cast-off lumber, it was with a 
very definite sense of the miraculous that, in the first 
lush days of spring, we saw evidences of flower beds, 
with their promise of beauty and life, on the very same 
spot. Nothing could have reminded us more vividly 
of the natural grounds for the hope of man that after 
death there will be a resurgence of life. 

In some historic religions men have gone farther 
and sought greater assurances for the impermanence 
of death than those afforded by cycles of nature. 
They have said, and millions have believed, that the 
orginating heroes of their religions died, were buried, 
resurrected, and in some manner given stations of 
permanent exaltation. 

There has been endless controversy about the 
probabilities of such stories, without due regard for 
the fact that they were written many years after the 
supposed occurrences, and that they appeared in a 
number of religions. It was one way, which must not 
be taken too literally, by which untutored persons 
perpetuated their faith that a soul utterly united to 
God in earthly life cannot be enduringly separated from 
him; their faith that ‘the spirit returns to God who 
gave it.” 

The name “Easter” is derived from the name of 
a goddess for whom there had long been spring fes- 
tivals. These festivals were combined with the cele- 
bration of the “resurrection of Jesus” to make the 
Christian Easter. Whatever questions may arise 
about the historicity of Easter, sensitive and imagi- 
native people can never cease to wonder at the miracle 
of spring. Nor can they fail to join that large company 


who have an abiding hope that material vicissitudes 
cannot extinguish the “blaze of eternity” now in their 


veins. 
* * 


THE STRENGTH OF TRUTH 


ROFESSOR ARTHUR H. COMPTON, cochair- 
man of the National Conference of Jews and 
Christians, points to truth as the basis upon 

which all may unite. Turning to his own field of science, 
he illustrates his statement by discussing the discovery 
of X-rays and what that has meant in practical ways. 
In the most significant part of his discussion he states 
that “Greek and Barbarian, Oriental, European, 
American, Jew and Gentile, Catholic and Protestant, 
all shared in building the background which made this 
discovery possible.” 

It is good once again to have emphasized the 
strength of truth. The forces dividing Jews, Protes- 
tants and Catholics emanate from theoretical super- 
structures upon what were once considered truths. 
If men can be led to have faith in ever-growing basic 
knowledge, rather than in dogmas based on what once 
was a summation of knowledge, the only truly effective 


step toward a desirable unity’will have been taken. 
a 


BOOK ON PREACHING 


O far as can be recalled we have never read all of 
any book on preaching. This may long since 
have been painfully obvious to those who have 

listened to our efforts. We may.be in a true line of 
descent from the first minister of our present church, 
of whom the memorial tablet in the meetinghouse says 
that he was a “painful’’ preacher. But it has always 
seemed that the matter of primary importance is to 
have something significant to say and then employ in 
the saying of it common-sense methods of public ex- 
pression. It has seemed that to study extensively 
the tricks of sermonizing is to risk substituting shallow 
perfection of technique for soundness and depth of 
thought. 

Now comes a book* which, by its own merits, has 
induced us to read it all the way through. Professor 
Carl S. Patton of the Pacific School of Religion has 
written this book under the title, ““The Preparation and 
Delivery of Sermons.’’ In 191 pages he touches upon 
all the aspects of preaching of which we have ever 
thought, and a few more. Treating his subject so 
briefly it is clear that he does no padding. This book 
is very easy toread. For most preachers of experience 
it will come as a clarifying and summarizing statement 
of their own reactions to their profession, without the 
digressions into unrealities and impracticalities which 
mark many books upon the same subject. 

Of earnestness in preaching he says that if the 


*The Preparation and Delivery of Sermons. Carl S. Patton. 
1938. Chicago: Willett, Clark and Company. 191 pp. $2.00. 
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minister “isn’t tired when he gets through preaching 
it is a sure sign that his congregation is. A man must 


square himself for preaching as he would for any other . 


struggle.” Of the very common discouragement of 
preachers after a Sunday morning service he writes: 
“But Sunday morning, right after church, is the time 
for a preacher to be discouraged. He is, or should 
be, tired out, ‘all in,’ not in a condition to appreciate 
himself or place a value upon his work.” Of filing 
sermons he states that after his first twenty years of 
preaching he filed in the incinerator all the sermons 
he had written up to that time. Ministers are en- 
couraged to write more and more as a means of over- 
coming or preventing the bad language habits to 
which much oral expression commonly leads. 

Perhaps this book struck us in a peculiarly re- 
ceptive mood, but at any rate, we recommend it. 

* * 
FASCISM IN QUEBEC 


UEBEC has a “Padlock Law’ which enables 
Q the Attorney General, who at present is also 
Premier, to raid any home or office and padlock 
it on the basis of his own belief that it is disseminating 
communism. Recently eight hundred books were con- 
fiscated out of the 950-volume library of the Jewish 
Cultural Circle in Montreal. These books were in 
Yiddish and Hebrew and must have looked suspicious 
to the uncomprehending confiscators. Readers of 
Sinclair Lewis’s “It Can’t Happen Here’’ will recall 
how in that story all suspicious-looking books were 
confiscated by illiterate police. 

Protest is now being made against the Padlock 
Law. The principal Protestant Churches are sup- 
porting this protest. The protesting group said the 
law is “dangerously vague,” “‘contrary to the funda- 
mental rights of a British citizen” and “menacing to 
the educational rights of religious minorities.” 

This law is probably the most alarming instance 
of fascist methods which has yet appeared on the 


North American continent. 
* * 


A GENUINE SERVICE 


EV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE of Dedham, Mas- 
R sachusetts, is rendering Unitarianism a genuine 
. service with his camera. For some years he 
has taken pictures at the Isles of Shoals. His efforts 
have culminated in colored motion pictures. 

These pictures are so well taken that a common 
remark heard after a showing: is that they are worthy 
of a professional. They are not only technically 
good, but the subjects are well chosen. Clouds, rocks, 
and sea, in all their natural beauty, are shown along 
with the Shoalers. 

In the fall of last year Mr. Rutledge also took 
colored motion pictures of activities at Unitarian 
Headquarters at 25 Beacon Street, in Boston. These 
pictures have traveled all over the country. They do 
more than any other medium to acquaint churches 
throughout the land with activities in the abode of 
their central organizations. 

Churches looking for an evening of profitable 
entertainment may well bid for Mr. Rutledge’s three 
reels of 25 Beacon Street, and his reel of the Shoals. 
A:showing in one church at least was followed by 
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unanimous althisteets fretnetitiy expressing itself 
‘im such remarks as: “I had no idea 25 Beacon Street 
is like that,” and as would surely like to go to the 


Shoals next summer.’ 
* * 


~ANSCHLUSS 
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TITLER has tried to persuade Ameen Ger- 


mans and the rest of the world. that ‘‘An- 

schluss” was necessary to “free’’ the Austrian 
people; that the. Austrian government invited him to 
restore order in its own country. Several facts cast 
doubt upon his explanations. The so-called invitation 
came twelve hours after his troops were on the march. 
And now come certain documents, smuggled out of 
Austria in the last days of Schuschnigg’s régime, which 
throw important light upon the occurrences of those 
hectic days. The Nation has published the major 
portion of one of these documents, which is a memo- 
randum submitted to Schuschnigg by a group in 
which were included the most influential members of 
the Austrian Association of Industry and Trade. 
One paragraph from this document is sufficient to 
indicate its general tone: 


The loss of our independence under present condi- 
tions in Germany would be disastrous to us. It would 
mean the extinction of large sections of Austrian in- 
dustry, commerce, and the tourist trade... .. Ourin- © 
dustries are largely dependent on exports. The Ger-. ~ 
man currency restrictions would endanger our exports. 
At the same time we could not expect to be privileged in 
the matter of distribution of raw materials which are 
scarce in Germany. Most of our industries do not belong 
to those armament industries which are privileged. 


The document closes with these words: ‘‘We, 
therefore, urge the government to continue uncom- 
promisingly the defense of Austria’s independence.” 
Clearly then, there was at least one powerful group in 
Austria to whom the freedom offered by Anschluss 
was of a dubious kind. The men who signed the docu- 
ment here referred to were industrialists and land- 
owners, who apparently did not relish the prospect of 
salvation by Hitler. 

* * 
SECOND APPEAL 
HE American Unitarian Association has just pub- 
lished its second appeal for financial support of 
its enlarged program. In addition to the merits 


of the appeal the Association is to be congratulated on. 


the attractive manner in which it is set forth. The 
primary purposes for which the Association asks sup- 
port are expressed in a persuasive way, and other 
pertinent information is graphically presented. 


The Association is asking for $7,000 to strengthen | 


existing churches, $6,000 for radio broadcasting, and. 
$7,000 to begin a program of establishing one new 


church each year. These specific projects together with . 


the regular work of A. U. A. departments call for a 


total of $45,000 to be contributed by the churches this - 


year. 


are asked to send contributions to the treasurer of the 


Members of churches are asked to contribute 
through their church treasurer, and unaffiliated persons | 


A. U. A. at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. ; 


The Register believes every reasonable response shoni i 


be made to this appeal. 
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After Death, What? 


Abbot Peterson 


_. This is an Easter sermon. Dr. Peterson is minister of the First Parish in Brookline, Massachusetts. He 
states that in man’s “‘overendowment’’ lies the most convincing evidence for immortality. 


“Tf a man die, shall he live again?’”’—Job 14 : 14. 


J\HERE are a certain number of people who sin- 
cerely desire the comfort which the conviction 
of immortality would bring them, but who have 

sadly concluded that they cannot hold such a belief 
and still retain their intellectual honesty. They want 
to believe in the reality of a future life, but too many 
difficulties block the way. Let me address myself 
particularly to this group whose intellectual scruples 
hinder the progress of their faith. Unconvinced by the 
teachings of the Bible, and unpersuaded by the tradi- 
tional arguments of the Church, they have adopted the 
scientific attitude; that is, they are open-minded, and, 
before any belief in immortality is possible for them, 
id must be shown some clear and reasonable evi- 
ence. 


I 


Such scientific evidence is difficult to produce. 
Instead of attempting the impossible, let me try a 
simple experiment. Let me-avoid all biblical phrase- 
ology. Let me refrain from reference to the teachings 
of religion, and to the traditional arguments for im- 
mortality. Let me confine myself to the two subjects 
about which we know most—ourselves and the world 
in which we live. 

I ask you to look at man and the world as dis- 
passionately and as open-mindedly as though you were 
the inhabitants of another planet, observing what 
we call human life. You see that highest form of 
animal life, which we call man, living his natural span 
of years, and then dying. During that period, his 
home is a world which provides everything his body 
needs, namely, food and shelter. That is true like- 
wise of the lower animals. They, also, live their al- 
lotted span of years and then die. They, also, find in 
the environment around them the provision for every 
bodily necessity. 

- In one important respect, however, man is funda- 
mentally different from the other animals. His 
mental and spiritual endowments are immeasurably 
greater. His equipment is far larger than is actually 
necessary for life upon this planet. The very capaci- 
ties which distinguish him from the animal—his men- 
tal development, his moral sense, and his ethical and 
spiritual idealism—all these are something extra. 
They are more than he needs in order merely to 
exist. 

The animal, however, possesses just enough 
physical equipment to enable him to adapt himself to 
his particular environment. The wild deer in the 
Maine woods has just enough speed, keenness of vi- 
sion, and endurance, to make it possible for him to 
meet successfully the vicissitudes of existence, but 
man has much more than he needs. Man is over- 
. endowed. Not only does he possess the physical at- 
tributes which any animal requires, but he has also 
‘been provided with a whole range of intellectual and 
moral faculties. 


II 


What inference are we to draw from this fact that 
man has been given this extra equipment? If this 
present bodily existence is all there is to life, man’s 
overendowment is just waste; the extent of his powers 
is Inconsistent with the life he has to live. Man is 
greater than his environment. Therefore, he must be 
headed toward some larger destiny, where his higher 
faculties may expand and grow. Man carries within 
himself the indications of immortality. 

We have so trained our powers of observation and 
reason that, by looking at an object, we can infer its 
purpose and its capabilities. Stand at one of the upper 
windows of the Custom House Tower in Boston and 
look down at the harbor spread out below. You see 
a ferryboat churning its slow way toward its slip 
at East Boston, and you ponder over its suitability 
for its particular purpose. It is sturdy, not graceful. 
It is broad in the beam to afford the maximum earry- 
ing capacity. 

It is built for steadiness and reliability, not speed, 
and it does exactly the job for which it was designed. 

Then turn your eyes a little to the east. There, 
alongside the Cunard dock, lies a very different type 
of vessel. She looks as a ship ought to look—long 
lines, rakish funnels, shining paint. One glance and 
you know she is intended to cross the ocean. All her 
equipment suggests a destination beyond the far 
horizon. 

If you can imagine anything so absurd, picture 
that ocean liner being given the job of the hustling 
little ferryboat, and making its way back and forth, 
back and forth, between East Boston and Atlantic 
Avenue. You would immediately say that she was 
too big and too powerful for such childish work. 
You would declare that obviously she was intended 
for the open sea, not the restricted harbor. To make 
a ferryboat out of a liner would be as ignominious as 
to make a plough-horse out of a thoroughbred. 


Ill 


Here is man, with all the equipment and extra 
power of the transatlantic liner, sailing the restricted 
course of a harbor ferryboat with engines throttled 
down to half-speed. Man is destined for something 
more—some farther port than just across the harbor. 
He is built for something greater, and the only logical 
explanation of his intellectual possibilities and spiritual 
potentialities is that eventually provision for their 
fulfillment will be forthcoming in a future life of 
larger opportunity. 

One of the puzzling facts of human life is that 
body and mind do not develop at the same rate of 
growth. The Irish have a saying about a man’s life- 
time. “It is spent in twenty years a-growing, twenty 
years in bloom, twenty years a-stooping, and twenty 
year’s decline.”” That describes fairly accurately 
what happens to man’s body, but what happens to 
his personality is a very different matter. 
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IV 


Man’s personality seems to possess the qualities — 


of indestructibility and timelessness. That is why, 
again and again, we hear people in advancing years 
say: “I often feel tired, but I never feel old.” 

A writer, laying down his well-worn pen for the 
last time, might well exclaim: “I have not said a 
thousandth part of what is in me.” 

“Nothing is so plain,’”’ declared James Martineau 
on his eightieth birthday, ‘‘as that life at its fullest 
on earth is but a fragment.”’ 

If this present life is all, why should our personal- 
ities keep on thus developing? The only satisfying 
answer to that question is the one word “immortality.” 

So far, I have purposely refrained from using 
religious phraseology. I suppose the considerations, 
which I have briefly outlined, are not religious argu- 
ments, and yet I wonder if some such reasoning as the 
foregoing did not unconsciously influence the faith 
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of the great religious teachers of the past. What con- 
vineed the disciples of Christ on that first Easter morn- 
ing, nineteen centuries ago, that their Master had 
triumphantly passed on to a larger and richer life 
was their instinctive conviction that a soul of such 
spiritual grandeur as his simply could not be oblit- 
erated by the mere accident of death to the body. 
They intuitively felt that his spirit was too majestic 
to be confined within the limits of a few years, and 
with joyous voices they proclaimed, “He is risen; he 
is risen indeed.” 
Vv : 

Do we need more than that instinctive conviction? 
Proof of immortality may be lacking, but so also is dis- 
proof. We have the most convincing evidence for it, 
in the fact that man at his highest and best can ex- 
hibit such sublimity of spirit and such richness of per- 
sonality that eternity itself is needed for him to 
achieve his divine destiny. 


The Visiting Lily 


Mabel S. Merrill 


Miss Merrill lives in Lisbon, Maine. 


writing for a great variety of newspapers and magazines. 


She is a graduate of Bates College, and for thirty years has been 


She now writes for the daily editorial column of The 


Lewiston Daily Sun, Lewiston, Maine, and for the weekly magazine section of The Lewiston Evening Journal. 


She prefers to write children’s stories. 


T isn’t going to blossom at all!” 
Hazel Gray’s lip trembled as she looked at 
the drooping lily in the big pot. There had 
been four buds on it when Aunt Ellen sent it to her. 
Hazel had thought she would surely have four beautiful 
white bells for Easter Sunday. But the first blossom 
that opened had withered and dropped off, and the 
other three buds looked wilted and discouraged. 
“‘All spoiled,” said Len bluntly. “Not enough 
sun, or you forgot to water it or something. Might as 
well carry it down cellar.”’ 


I 


Hazel was winking back tears as she followed her 
brother down the cellar stairs. She had never had an 
Easter lily of her very own before, and it would look so 
lovely in the front window, she thought. 

Len set the heavy pot on the wide ledge of the 
basement window and Hazel ran back upstairs as she 
heard a ring at the doorbell. When Len came up from 
the basement he found her dancing joyfully around 
something that had just been set down in the front 
hall. It was an Easter lily with two blossoms and three 
large buds. 

“Tt’s from Cousin Thelma,” cried Hazel, flourish- 
ing a note. “She says she is going to Bermuda for 
six months and that there will be acres of Easter lilies 
down there. So she left this one to me.” 

They set the beautiful thing in the front window, 
and Hazel smiled proudly as she saw passers-by stop 
outside to look at it.» 

In a few minutes her schoolmate, Amy Long, 
came running from her house across the street. 

“Oh, Hazel, you’ve got another Easter lily. I 
saw the man bring it just now. Why wouldn’t you 
send the first one to poor little Marjorie Fenn?. She 


won’t be outdoors for a month with that hurt foot, 
and she does love flowers so!’’ 

Hazel looked dismayed. “Why, I can’t, Amy. 
That first lily has something the matter with it. 
It didn’t bloom at all, only one crooked blossom that 
fell right off. Len has just carried it down cellar.” 

Amy’s face fell. “Oh, dear, I’m sorry. Marjorie 
will have to miss all the lovely things at Easter. She 
can’t even hear the new chimes from ’way down that 
little old street where she lives.” 

Hazel looked thoughtfully at the lily in the win- 
dow. Marjorie had already been shut in for weeks 
with that hurt foot. 

“Cousin Thelma just sent me this new lily. I 
couldn’t part with it for very long. But I’ll tell you 
what, Amy, I’ll lend it to Marjorie! It shall go and 
pay her a visit and stay till that biggest bud is open. 
Then Len can bring it back to me.” 

Both girls went with Len in the old car to carry 
the lily and explain things to Marjorie. The little 
girl’s eyes grew starry as she listened. 

“It’s lovely of you to lend it tome, Hazel. Mother 
will take good care of it and I’ll let you know when the 
big bud is open so that you can come and get it. That 
will mean another visit from you too, and I do get so 
lonesome.” 

The last words made Hazel and Amy feel a bit 
guilty as they drove home. They knew that they 
had not been to see Marjorie as often as they ought 
since her accident. 

“Visiting girls now and then might be as good as 
a visiting lily,’’ Len suggested. 

They went again when Marjorie sent word that. 
the biggest bud on the plant had opened. Hazel had 
half a mind not to take the lily away when she saw how 
wistfully Marjorie’s eyes rested on the three beautiful 
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white bells. But Len had started to carry it out to 
the car, so they followed him. 


II 


At the end of the next street they stopped to call 
on another schoolmate, Evelyn Wyman, who had 
been ill for three weeks and would not be able to get 
out of doors at Haster. 

“I’m too far away to hear the new chimes in 
the church tower,’ she said. “I did hope I’d be up 
again by Easter Sunday and able to go out.” 

Hazel stopped short at these words, then she ran 
to the door and called to her brother, who had stayed 
in the car. 

“Len, bring in the visiting lily. I’m going to 
leave it with Evelyn till the next bud comes out.” 

They carried the lily into Evelyn’s room, and she 
joyfully agreed to let them know when the next bud 
opened. 

They got word from her in a few days and went 
to bring the plant home. But at the window of a house 
right next door to Evelyn’s was little John Binney, 
who thought he could forget about his sprained ankle 
if he had an Easter lily to look at. So they left it 
with John until the last bud had opened. 

“T shan’t let my lily go visiting any more,” 
Hazel declared as she and Len drove home with the 
plant on the seat between them. “I haven’t had a 
bit of good of it myself and, after all, it’s mine.” 

Len said nothing, but he stopped the car in front 
of a little dark house down a long dark street. 

“This is where Doris Harvey lives,” he said. 
“Let’s go in a minute. She used to be in our class at 
school, you know. They say she’ll never walk again, 
and she must get awfully tired lying in that wheel 
chair.” 


So they went into the little dark room where 
Doris spent her days. Hazel gave one look around 
then nodded to Len, who understood. He ran out 
and brought in the lily. 

“Tt’s yours, Doris,’”’ Hazel told her. 
bells for Easter.” 

Doris was gazing at them as if she could not be- 
lieve her eyes. “‘Why, I can lie here and look at them 
and make believe they are ringing the chimes for me. 
I did feel dismal to think I couldn’t hear the bells on 
Easter morning.” 

“When you’re well and strong,” said Hazel to 
her brother as they drove home, “‘you can do without 
flowers, even Easter lilies. Anyway, we are near 
enough to the church to hear the new chimes.” 

On the morning of Easter Sunday Len came 
trudging up from the basement, bringing something in 


“Five white 


his arms. He was laughing as he set the flowerpot on 
the windowsill. It was an Easter lily with three fine 
blossoms. 


“Yes, it’s the very one we carried down cellar, 
thinking it was no good. It got the sun in that base- 
ment window and I watered it. It only needed to be 
taken care of. You see it has blossomed all right 
now.” 

Ill 

The window was open, and as they stood looking 
at the flowers the room was suddenly flooded with 
the music of bells. 

“It’s the new chimes,” cried Len, ‘‘and dad says 
they’ve put amplifiers in the church tower so that all 
the shut-ins can hear, even Doris down that back 
street.’’ 

“Oh, Len, they’re beautiful,” whispered Hazel. 
“Everything sings at Easter! Couldn’t you imagine 
that the lilies are ringing chimes, too?” 


A Liberal Visits Oberammergau 
Kenneth C. Walker 


Mr. Walker found in the drama of the “Passion of Our Lord’ a parable for the modern liberal. 
He is minister of the First Unitarian Society in Albany, New York. 


S we approach another Passion Week there come 
a vivid memories of the Passion Play of Oberam- 
mergau. It was our good fortune to witness 

the tercentenary performance of this great drama. 
When we were told by our tour manager that 
attendance at the Passion Play was part of our itin- 
erary, there were some misgivings in my mind about 
signing up for this drama of the ‘Passion of Our 
Lord.” I was not particularly anxious to witness 
what I assumed was to be a dramatization of the 
Doctrine of the Atonement. These misgivings were 
renewed when we neared Oberammergau in the bus. 
Particularly did I have misgivings when the tour 
manager informed us that we would be billeted at the 
home of Anton Lang. A great honor, to be sure, 
but how would a liberal behave in the home of the 
famous Christus? (The Anton Lang we were billeted 
with proved to be Herr Doktor Lang, a physician to 
‘the bodies of men.) The misgivings that sprang to life 
in Boston were not abated when at five o’clock in the 
morning the bells of Oberammergau began to call the 


a 


orchestral prelude began and ended. 


faithful to Mass. I certainly was in the midst of 
orthodoxy. 
I 

Breakfast—which was kind of an international 
affair, for the guests in the house represented several 
nationalities—was soon over and we were on our way 
to the great Spielhaus with our robes to keep us warm 
as we sat through the five-hour performance. We ar- 
rived at the theater, found our seats and, as we had 
arrived in good season, we were able to watch the 
six thousand spectators gather. Finally a bell rang. 
There was a sudden hush. The low rumble of the con- 
versation of six thousand people ceased. Shortly the 
Then came the 
majestic approach of the chorus which set the mood, 
as it were, for the drama. The beautiful tableau of 
the Temptation opened before our eyes. That lasted 
but a moment or two, and shortly from off stage we 
could hear the ‘“Hallelujahs’ of the mob. In a 
minute the austere figure of the{Christus riding on an 
ass appearedgupon the stage. He discoveredythe 
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traffickers in the Temple. His patience left him and 
he drove the money-changers out of the House of 
God. ‘The mob left the stage and another tableau 
was enacted, to be followed by the act depicting the 
meeting of the Sanhedrin. 

It was a magnificent scene. The proceedings of 
this august body—staunch defenders of the Law and 
the status quo—were tremendously impressive. As I 
listened to the words of the actors and watched their 
very realistic acting the thought suddenly flashed 
through my mind that this is not a drama setting 
forth the Doctrine of the Atonement or the Passion of 
Our Lord; that it is a superb drama representing the 
struggle of the nonconformist with conformity, the 
liberal spirit with reaction, the heretic with orthodoxy; 
that it is a drama for liberals! 

This conviction was rooted more and more firmly 
in my mind as the timeless drama moved on to its 
tragic culmination on Calvary. There is not space to 
enumerate in detail all the sayings and doings of the 
High Priests and members of the Sanhedrin, the mer- 
chants and the mob. In each scene in which the 
Sanhedrin was depicted one realized that there was un- 
folding a drama revealing the struggle of the liberal 
with reaction, the spirit with the letter, the liberator 
with the enslaver. All the elements of this ageless 
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drama were there. One by one they appeared in the 
dealings of the Sanhedrin with Jesus. 


II 


After the evening meal, which was in the upper 
room of our house, we walked out into the beautiful 
valley of the Ammer illumined by the light of the 
setting sun, to reflect upon what we-had witnessed 
upon the stage of the Passion Theater. The mis- 
givings we had felt when we signed for the perform- 
ance of the Passion Play we found had been trans- 
formed into the firm conviction that what we had wit- 
nessed was a superb drama that belongs essentially 
to the liberal. 

If the Passion Play is the dramatization of the 
Passion of Our Lord, it also is the dramatization of one 
passionate soul’s struggle for the liberation of re- 
ligion from the shackles of authoritarianism, of the 
struggle of the innovator with the defenders of the 
status quo, and of the struggle of the heretic with or- 
thodoxy. In Passion Week it is well that liberals 
should recall this fact, and see that in our own era the 
forces of reaction shall not triumph over the forces of 
liberalism. The liberators of men’s souls must not 
now be crucified by those who would enslave their 
spirits with authoritarianism. 


Discovering Unitarianism 
Charles Alldredge 


Mr. Alldredge is a newspaper publicity specialist in Montgomery, Alabama. 
of Unitarianism in the First Unitarian Church in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


ONTGOMERY, ALABAMA, is a city of some 

\y | eighty thousand people, perched on a high red 

bluff overlooking the Alabama river where it 

curls into Horseshoe Bend.; ‘It has been sitting on the 

bluff for about a hundred years. Before that it was 

not one, but two towns, Alabama City and New Phila- 

delphia, which grew together with the result that the 

city they grew into has streets which in half the town 

run neatly north and south, and which in the other 
half run helter-skelter. 


I 


Before the whites settled on the high red bluff 
the Indians were there. Together the whites and 
Indians made the young settlement into as wild a 
town as ever sat along the frontier peering into the 
wilderness beyond. There wasn’t a Bible to be found 
in the place, much less a missionary. That was before 
the Baptists found out about it and before Methodist 
circuit riders included it in their calls. Since they came 
ak eae has been a model of Protestant ortho- 

oxy. 

Montgomery had a brief taste of glory early in 
the sixties when, with ten thousand citizens, it was 
the proud capital of the Confederacy. The memory 
of those days is still almost a living reality, and on 
any patriotic occasion as many flags of the Confeder- 
acy aS of the United States may be seen waving in the 
wind. © 

Montgomery also might be considered the capital 


He got his first knowledge 


of Mr. Mencken’s Bible Belt, which stretches to the 
east and west of it and extends both north and south. 
It would be about the last place in this wide land in 
which one would expect to find fertile ground for the 
establishment of a Unitarian church. But the fertile 
ground is here, nevertheless; it has been broken and 
tended and seeds have been planted. We are waiting 
now for them to grow and flower and bear fruit. 

Montgomery is orthodox, we have discovered, 
simply because there has been nothing else to be. A 
person who cannot find himself in an orthodox church 
either turns to some strange, complicated, mystical 
system of salvation, or leaves the church entirely. 
No one apparently ever thought of offering us Uni- 
tarianism. 

If I may be personal, my own is a case in point. 
Raised in the Methodist Church, I began to have my 
doubts when I was about thirteen or fourteen. . The 
only Church I knew of which laid less stress on what 
one believed was the Episcopal. Therefore, all 
through my high-school and college years, I attended 
an Episcopal church, although with increasing mis- 
givings. Gradually I made up what I thought was a 
philosophy of my own. I had to go a thousand miles 
away to find out that what I believed was Unitarian- 
ism. + . 

It required the distribution of only.a small 
quantity of literature and a few talks to find out 
that some of my friends at home were what -the 
Laymen’s League calls “Unitarians Without Know- 
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ing It.’’ All we have done since is to try "to claim our 


own. 


II 


We finally decided, after some correspondence 
with Boston, to hold a meeting with the announced 
topic of ‘““‘What Unitarians Believe” for the lecture, 
and a forum which followed it. Sixteen people came. 
Some of them came searching for another fantastic 
system of belief. There was one who asked in the 
forum what St. Paul meant by the “astral soul,’ and 
another who announced that she could see the lec- 
turer’s aura! 

For the most part those who have come once 
have come again. We have had about a dozen meet- 
ings now. Sometimes we have had to say to our- 
selves, as Julia Tutwiler once said, “there are times 
when God and one make a majority,”’ but we have 
kept at it even when it meant talking on so large a 
subject as ‘““Man and His Relation to the Universe” 
to an audience of three. 

Being curious, and wanting to help, the American 
Unitarian Association sent Dr. George F. Patterson 
to us for a visit of a few hours one day last November. 
He saw the town and met a handful of people we had 
been hoping to interest in our group. The net result 
was pretty discouraging. In early February Dr. 
Robert C. Dexter came to Montgomery to visit some 
Negro schools in the vicinity, and we persuaded him to 
talk. Largely because we had been unprepared for his 
visit and because he was forced to compete with a 
performance of “‘Brother Rat” in the same building and 
at the same hour, he spoke to only fifteen people. 
The talk, of course, was good and the effect was even 
better. 

We had been told that Dr. William S. Nichols, 
who was visiting in Florida, would come to Mont- 
gomery in the middle of February for a sermon. Dr. 
Nichols and Mrs. Nichols gave us two extra weeks to 
prepare for the meeting by postponing their visit until 
the last Sunday in the month. We publicized Dr. 
Nichols’ sermon as the first to be delivered by a Uni- 
tarian minister in the state under local Unitarian aus- 
pices in nearly one hundred years. We arranged for a 
preliminary talk on the radio, and tea at which some 
of our group and some other friends might meet the 
Nicholses. Then we hoped for the best. And the 
best came. We held the meeting in a room which 
seats a few more than fifty people. There were two 
empty chairs. Dr. Nichols talked on “Salvation 
through Character” and the sermon was worth, as 
one of the group put it, ‘waiting nearly a hundred 
years to hear.” 


III 


Now with all of that done, the meetings and the 
publicity, the name “Unitarian” is taking on meaning 
for more and more Montgomerians. We hope that 
_ there will be soon a whole series of sermons, backed up, 

if we can afford it, by fifteen-minute radio talks every 
day. Ithink we shall find when we have done these 
things that Unitarianism will have here not only a 
church, but a lusty, vigorous church, to its credit, a 
church which can protect and extend the precious 
heritage of truth which is ours. 
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_ Creeds and Children 


; Maxwell Savage 

. Minister of the Unitarian Church, Worcester, Mass. 

HE Christian Creeds—outgrown by the advance 
of thought—have become childish. We want 
our children to be childlike, but as they grow 

we want them to put away childish things without 
loss but with gain to themselves—not to be negative 
deniers of past beliefs, but positive asserters of pres- 
ent truths and adventurous seekers for future dis- 
coveries. 

When the creeds were conceived and born and 
were growing up, they were valuable as bearing wit- 
ness to what men then believed to be true. But men 
grow in thought as they grow in body, and outgrow 
their beliefs as they outgrow their clothes. There 
should be nothing shocking about this. It is only 
shocking when they insist on wearing outgrown be- 
liefs or clothes. 

These creeds came into being and thrived when 
men believed in a little, three-story universe, far 
smaller than the known orbit of the moon: a small, 
flat place—heaven above, hell below, earth between. 
There was constant intereommunication between all 
three. The gods:came down. The devils came up, 
and men went both ways. There were no laws which 
miracles could not interfere with and contradict. Man 
had come into being by fiat only a few thousand years 
ago. He had been perfect at the start, but Satan 
outwitted God and man “fell.”” That made God 
angry and he condemned all babies born under his 
wrath. After a few thousand years he decided it was 
necessary to send his son to save people. The com- 
paratively few who accepted this plan were saved; 
all the rest before and since have been damned. The 
keystone of the arch of the bridge of Christian Salva- 
tion, and therefore of the creeds, has been the Fall of 
Man. If there was no Fall, there is no need for all the 
rest of it. Take out the keystone, and the whole arch 
falls, stone by stone. 

This is just what has happened. That is what 
makes the creeds childish—unconvincing in their 
second childhood. 

In 1858, the Linnaean Society of London invited 
Alfred Russel Wallace and his friend, Charles Dar- 
win, to give addresses before one of their meetings. 
These two men then and there expounded a virtually 
new scientific theory—the doctrine of evolution— 
which has since revolutionized the thinking’ of. the 
world. It has affected religious thinking profoundly. 
It has destroyed belief in the Fall of Man and in so 
doing has made the Plan of Salvation builded thereto 
meaningless. But life and religion become more mean- 
ingful than ever. Today we know there has been 
and is an evolution of religion and we seek the religion 
of evolution. 

. Therefore, we Unitarians do not teach children 
these Christian creeds, but we do teach them our 
Christian covenant. And in disbelieving those creeds 
and in believing this covenant, we do not believe less 
but are free to believe more. Thus, gleaning from the 
past harvests of the religious life of man whatsoever is 
still of value, we can plant whatever is true today and 
prepare for the harvest of tomorrow. 
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SORRY 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I have been sorry to see unfavorable 
criticism of our Lenten manual, “Gaining 
a Radiant Faith.” 

IT enjoy the manual and prize it as one of 
the best and most truly religious publica- 
tions that our fellowship has issued for 
some time. 

Henry Morse. 


Gardner, Mass. 
* * 


NOT MOVED BY PREJUDICE 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Dr. Frederick M. Eliot deserves the 
thanks not only of Unitarians but also of 
the American public for his courteous and 
courageous rebuke of Cardinal O’Connell’s 
cruel comment on the bombing of the 
defenseless noncombatants in Barcelona 
by the Franco airmen. 

In writing this I am not moved by any 
religious prejudice, as I believe that Catho- 
lics in general are not as heartless and 
prejudiced as their prelate. 

The most charitable view which I can 
take of the Cardinal’s attitude is that it is 
the utterance of an old man who lacks the 
mental acumen for which he was once dis- 
tinguished. 

George L. Thompson. 

Randolph, Mass. 


* * 


MUST DISSENT 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
Dr. Frederick M. Eliot’s sharp rebuke to 
Cardinal O’Connell comes as a welcome 
note at a time when there is too much 
pussyfooting among liberals about the 
role the Roman Catholic Church is playing 
in politics today. Certainly the cardinal’s 
attempt to defend General Franco’s forces 
in their bombardment of Barcelona with 
the resulting slaughter of the innocents 
merits the condemnation of thinking men. 
But in his anxiety to be scrupulously fair, 
Dr. Eliot leans over backward. To say 
that Cardinal O’Connell is a “distinguished 
prelate” is all right, if you add what you 
mean by distinguished. Far from being 
distinguished as a “mighty force for good 
in the community and nation,” he has 
consistently done more to corrupt the 
democratic process in the state of Massa- 
chusetts than any other citizen, with the 
possible exception of the unlamented and 
departed James Curley, former governor. 
He has consistently been the foe of pro- 
gressive legislation in the state. In Massa- 
chusetts today we have the use of public 
funds for the transportation of Roman 
Catholic children to parochial schools; we 
have the Teacher’s Oath Law; we have the 
threat of censorship of textbooks and the 
press from the point of view of the Roman 
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Church. The Child Labor Amendment has 
been defeated in Massachusetts for the 
last fourteen years, not because the people 
are opposed to it, but because the Roman 
Catholic Church is in the person of “Big 
Bill,” as he is affectionately known to 
those who have felt his power. ; 

Nothing the Cardinal Archbishop could 
do would “enhance his influence” in this 
state, for here he reigns supreme. His de- 
fense of Franco, far from being a lapse from 
an otherwise glorious career of public ser- 
vice, is only a minor episode in a life that 
has been devoted consistently to increasing 
and defending the selfish power of the 
Roman hierarchy in this state. 

With all due respect for the Catholic 
tradition and genius, I must dissent from 
Dr. Eliot’s concern for the good name of 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Boston. 

Clive Knowles. 

Gardner, Mass. 

* ES 


BEST IN THE NATION 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I note in the Register of March 17 a ref- 
erence to the young people’s group in our 
Ridgewood church as the best in town, 
perhaps in Bergen county. 

It might also have been added that it is 
one of the best Y. P. R. U.’s in the nation. 
I know of no group in New Jersey, New 
York, or New England, which can possibly 
be considered its equal. 


This ought to be an encouragement to. 


our smaller churches; for Ridgewood is 
not fortunate in the possession of a high- 
class plant, nor does it have parish assist- 
ants to aid the minister. It merely has 
people who are interested and who have 
ideas. 

Which has a moral] of sorts. 

Lewis A. Dexter. 
New York City. 


* * 


SHOULD THANK DOMONKOS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Idealists who do not fall into the starry- 
eyed, hair-tearing type should thank Mr. 
Domonkos very enthusiastically for his 
article in the March 31 Register. It isa 
very pleasant treat to have an objective, 
nonromanticizing treatment of the next 
focus of liberal hysteria in Europe. It 
will be a severe jolt to such premillennial 
romantics as those who support the in- 
tellectually myopic New Commonwealth 
Plan to learn belatedly that the noble 
hypothetical International Police Force 
might have to support a status quo in a 
pseudo-democracy in which conditions are 
far from satisfactory except to the six or 
seven million dominating Czechs. 

Robert S. Hoagland. 
Exeter, N..H. 
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HASTEN TO RECORD 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: . 
Since the Unitarian Lenten Manual, 
“Gaining a Radiant Faith,’’ has been in 
the hands of the ministers and the laymen, 
I have noticed much favorable comment. 
about it in the pages of The Register. But 
lest the impression become widespread that 
this was the typical reaction, I hasten to 
record some of my thoughts about it. : 
First of all, the title, ‘Gaining a Radiant. _ 
Faith,’ means absolutely nothing to me, 
especially after reading the pages that fol- 
low. We are to gain a radiant faith in 
what? Surely, the emphasis is not upon 
self-reliance or upon the potentialities 
within man himself. Rather, man is placed 
in the role of the groveling supplicant at 
the throne of God, petitioning for protec- 
tion and grace, and denied the credit for 
any noble motivations. Sentences such as 
these typify the spirit of the prayers found 
in the manual: “May we be defended 
against all adversities under thy fatherly 
protection’; “Father, give us of thy 
strength”; ‘‘God, from whom all holy de- 
sires, all good counsels, and all just works 
do proceed.” Can one find any suggestion 
here that man is a noble creature or is re- 
sponsible for his own destiny or salvation? 
Does this sound like liberal religion? 
And since when have Unitarians needed 
a handbook by which to pattern their daily 
lives? If such a guide is necessary during 
Lent (and why Unitarians put this new 
stress on Lent, I fail to understand), isn’t 
the need there during the rest of the year, 
and isn’t a book of rules just as essential 
after Lent has passed? Catholics follow a 
devotional routine patterned on the sta- 
tions of the cross, and they claim that 
great spiritual benefits are obtained from 
this ‘spiritual exercise.’”’ Maybe we would 
further the cause of liberal religion by in- 
stituting more of the Catholic practices. 
“Gaining a Radiant Faith” is to Uni- 
tarians what “How to Win Friends and 
Influence People” is to the great mass of 
shallow-thinking, wishful and hopeful, but 
do-nothing people. Dale Carnegie popu- 
larized the easy way to success; Unitarians 
are being taught that ‘‘those who would 
go on a spiritual adventure’’ would do well 
to follow the “‘suggestion that many of 
these (devotional passages) may profitably 
be committed to memory.” These so- 
called “‘spiritual adventures” can be noth- 
ing but luxuries which sincere religious 
liberals can do without; there is too much 
to be done down here on the ground. 
Frankly, I was disappointed to see the 
Beacon Press publish such a religious 
throwback as this Lenten Manual. Uni- 
tarianism is too big to be cut into thin | 
strips, one to be swallowed each day. For 
liberals, religion can never be a mechanical 
thing. Regimentation and liberal religion, 
will forever remain incompatible; and it 
is regimentation to place in everyone’s 
hands a manual which calls for everyone 
(Continued on page 248) 
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Helping America’s Greatest Minority 
Report of Visit to Negro Schools 
Robert C. Dexter 


The Frothingham Fund 


For over forty years the American Uni- 
tarian Association has been the trustee of a 
fund left by Rev. Frederick Frothingham 
of Milton, Mass., the income of which, in 
accordance with the terms of the will, was 
to be used for the industrial education of 
members of the Negro race. This income 
has been allocated to various Negro schools, 
and during the early period of our trustee- 
ship these schools were periodically visited. 
Then, too, in that early period a very care- 
ful study was made by Dr. Thomas Jesse 
Jones of all the Negro schools of the 
United States, and his report was published 
in 1916. This gave us unimpeachable in- 
formation on which to act. No such report 
has been available for a number of years 
past, and the Association has more or less 
relied on information from one source or 
another, and in general has tended to 
make its grants to the schools originally 
chosen. 

This year it was decided that it would be 
desirable to visit the schools to which we 
had previously been giving funds and to 
secure information regarding them from 
outside sources as well. It was my priv- 
ilege to make the visits and secure the in- 
formation, and while the final report has 
not yet been given to the committee, it is 
my feeling that our Unitarian fellowship 
should know that such an investigation has 
been made, as so many of our people and 
churches are generous contributors to this 
particular type of philanthropy. 


Attitude of Unitarians 


First of all, I should like to make clear 
what I feel has been the attitude of Uni- 
tarians toward Negro education in con- 
trast to some other denominational bodies. 
From the very beginning, in the years fol- 
lowing the Civil War, Unitarians have been 
among the leaders in Negro education and 
unquestionably, as individuals and as 
churches, have contributed more than 
their share. We have not, however, at- 
tempted to do what other denominational 
bodies have done, and that is to set up 
denominational schools. Rather, we have 
felt that it was better to contribute in 
service and money toward such schools as 
were in existence and which seemed to us 
to meet the situation most adequately. 
Hampton Institute, for example, has 
been a particular interest of Unitarians 
and Unitarian churches ever since its 
foundation, and yet Hampton was never 
and is not now a Unitarian school, al- 
though there have always been prominent 
Unitarians on the board of directors and 
_on the staff. In some ways this policy has 
had an unfortunate effect, as people on the 
outside have not realized the depth of our 
interest and the extent of our sacrifices for 


Negro education. The Frothingham Fund 
is but a drop in the bucket when compared 
with the really munificent amounts which 
individual Unitarians have given to various 
schools. The interest of Dr. Francis 
Greenwood Peabody in Negro education 
is too well known to need mention, but 
his interest unquestionably stimulated 
concern in our entire fellowship. 

I was amazed as I visited school after 
school on the list of those which we have 
been aiding to find the amount of money 
and service which had been rendered by 
our churches and ministers and laymen and 
laywomen. Iam not saying this to boast 
for us, but simply in order that the facts 
may be recorded, and I hope that they 
may stimulate continued effort along the 
same lines. 


General Information 


Before visiting the schools I read all 
material that I could find readily avail- 
able and consulted one or two of the out- 
standing experts in the field. After my 
visit I also talked with several of these 
men and I want to express my deep grati- 
tude, particularly to Dr. Thomas Jesse 
Jones of the Phelps-Stokes Fund for his 
invaluable help and that of his associate, 
Mr. Roy. 

There is no question that there has been 
a change and a very important change in 
the field of Negro education from the early 
days following the Civil War. The states 
and the local communities have more and 
more undertaken the burden, particularly 
through the Rosenwald Fund, which has 
made it possible for local communities to 
give more adequate attention to Negro 
children than has been the case in the past. 
At the same time this development has 
created a need for trained teachers and 
leaders among the Negroes themselves, 
which, up to the present time, the state 
schools have not met. The sacrificial 
spirit and the idealistic environment which 
the better schools have provided have made 
and still make them invaluable centers for 
the training of teachers and leaders. 

My trip naturally took me mainly to 
the so-called industrial schools, although 
in the course of obtaining information and 
making contacts I did visit a number of 
Negro colleges, particularly those sup- 
ported by the American Board. I want 
to record herewith my feeling that the 
Negro colleges under the American Board 
and probably others which I did not visit 
are doing a magnificent piece of work for 
the young men and women who go farther 
than the secondary schools. 

The schools I visited are listed below. I 
will be glad to give fuller information than 
TI can in this article to anyone especially 
interested in any of these schools: Hamp- 


ton Institute, Hampton, Va. Tuskegee 
Institute, Alabama. Calhoun School, Cal- 
houn, Ala. Penn Normal, Industrial and 
Agricultural School, St. Helena Island, 
S. C. Bethune-Cookman College, Day- 
tona Beach, Fla. Palmer Memorial In- 
stitute, Sedalia, N. C. Street Manual 
Training School, Minter, Ala. Piney 
Woods School, Piney Woods, Miss. Utica 
Normal and Industrial School, Utica, 
Miss. Snow Hill Normal and Industrial 
Institute, Snow Hill, Ala. 


Hampton and Tuskegee 


The two schools on our list regarding 
which one hears the most are, of course, 
Hampton and Tuskegee. I visited both of 
these. I am, of course, no authority on 
Negro education, but if the opinion of a 
layman is of any value, I want to record 
here my ‘appreciation of the work which 
both of these schools are doing. I had 
read a great deal about both schools and 
yet I was amazed at what I saw during my 
visits. They both have excellent plants, 
a first-rate teaching staff, and the bearing 
and attitude of the student body compares. 
very favorably with that of any student 
body on any campus anywhere. It should 
be noted that in the main both Hampton 
and Tuskegee are colleges with industrial 
departments rather than secondary schools. 
There are, of course, differences between 
the two. Hampton is located in Virginia 
on the edge of the South, whereas Tuskegee: 
is in Alabama in the center of the deep 
South. Hampton probably has a wider 
geographic spread among its students. 
There is one fundamental difference be- 
tween the two, and that is that Hampton: 
has a mixed faculty whereas the faculty at 
Tuskegee is entirely Negro. Both in- 
stitutions have Negroes and whites on 
their boards. If any one wishes to see 
American idealism expressed in brick and 
mortar as well as in human personality at 
its best, I should recommend a visit to: 
Hampton or Tuskegee. When one gets 
discouraged, as one all too frequently does 
with our materialistic civilization, here is 
an antidote. 

The two schools just mentioned are 
large, comparatively well endowed, al- 
though there is a great need of increased 
endowments, and perhaps one might call 
them the Harvard and Yale of American 
Negro education. 


Penn and Calhoun 


Equally important, and perhaps in some 
ways more significant, are two of the 
smaller schools which I visited. For cer- 
tain purposes the smaller schools are more 
effective, just as the smaller colleges have 
certain advantages over the large univer- 
sities. Contacts between teacher and 
pupil, the living together in a common 
small community, are especially important 
in the lives of all young people, and per- 
haps even more important with the Negroes 
than with the whites. I was told by 
authorities that the experience of these 
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smailer schools has been even more vital 
in setting the pattern for schools in mis- 
sionary fields than the large ones which re- 
quire so much more in the way of financial 
resources. The two schools that I refer to 
are widely separated, but the same spirit 
seems to be in both. They are the Penn 
School, St. Helena Island, S. C., and the 
Calhoun School at Calhoun, Ala. Both 
are located in areas which are almost en- 
tirely Negro. Both owe their origin to 
Hampton. It was Hampton teachers in 
both schools as it was a Hampton student 
at Tuskegee, in the person of Booker T. 
Washington, who saw the need and set 
out to meet it. At the present time, the 
principals of both schools are former 
Hampton teachers. 

The problems which confront these two 
schools are quite different. Calhoun is in 
a cotton-growing area. It has a consid- 
erable number of boarding pupils as well 
as pupils who come from the immediate 
neighborhood, while Penn has, in. the 
main, day pupils, although they always 
have a small number of boarders. Both 
schools owe their origin to devoted women. 
The faculty at Calhoun is mixed, white 
and colored, while at Penn only the two 
principals, Miss Cooley and Miss House, 
are white. All the rest are Negroes. Both 
Penn and Calhoun are vitally concerned 
with the economic life of the community. 
Calhoun has done a marvelous job in buy- 
ing up cotton land and financing its dis- 
tribution to the colored people themselves. 
A large part of the influence of Penn for 
good on St. Helena Island is due to the 
interest which Miss Cooley and her as- 
sociates take in the agricultural problem 
of the island. On this island the famous 
Sea Island cotton was formerly grown. 
The boll weevil put an end to this and it 
has been necessary to develop other bases 
for support. Both schools are inade- 
quately endowed and are in very great 
and urgent need of funds. It is only ow- 
ing to the self-sacrifice of the staffs of the 
schools that they have been able to keep 
going in the last few years at all. I cannot 
speak too highly of the type of education 
which tends to fit these boys and girls for 
life, and also to integrate the school with 
the community. 

While the buildings in these schools are 
by no means as elaborate as those at Tus- 
kegee and Hampton, and while their en- 
dowments: are very small in comparison, 
there is the same spirit, and one comes away 
from meeting both teachers and pupils 
with a renewed faith in human nature. 
When a country or a religion can produce 
men and women like those who serve at 
Penn and Calhoun, there is no reason for 
despair. The effect on the lives of the 
former pupils, their clean, attractive 
homes, their economic and social superior- 
ity to those less favored, and their. in- 
telligent social and religious interest, justify 
every penny and demand much greater 
support. 


Bethune~Cookman College * 

Bethune-Cookman College in Florida is 
another school which we have been aiding 
for some years. This school in its. present 
form owes its origin to a devoted Negro 
woman, Mary McLeod’ Bethune. She 
went to Florida and opened a school in a 
log cabin, and with indomitable energy and 
the support of friends, both white and 
colored, she has built up what is now a 
very fine secondary school and junior cel- 
lege. The industrial department at Be- 
thune has many serious needs, but its ideals 
are sound and the type of education which 
the youngsters are getting there is excellent. 
The present acting president is one of the 
few Negro educators whose specialty has 
been education. He is an exceptionally 
well-trained man and I am confident: that 
the present high standard at Bethune will 
continue in the future, provided the sup- 
port is at all consonant with the needs. 


Palmer Memorial Institute 


A school which in many ways is similar 
to Bethune-Cookman, certainly in its 
history, is the Palmer Memorial Institute 
at Sedalia, N. C. This school again was 
started by a devoted member of the Negro 
race, Miss Charlotte Hawkins. Miss 
Hawkins received her education in the 
state of Massachusetts, but has devoted 
her life to the education of her own people 
in North Carolina. As a result of her per- 
sistence and her idealism, she has built up 
a school with an excellent physical plant 
and, as far again as a layman can observe, 
with first-rate educational technique. The 
bearing and the attitude of the Palmer 
Memorial students impress any visitor. 
Palmer Memorial particularly has been 
aided by northern Unitarians, and those 
who are interested in the school I feel can 
rest assured that their funds have been 
used to good purpose. 


Street Manual Training School 


Another school which I must mention in 
this very brief article is the Street Manual 
Training School at Minter, Ala. This is 
another purely Negro school, but it is also 
a school in which many of our people have 
for a long time been interested. It is lo- 
cated in the open country and is very 
largely the work of its president, Rev. 
Emmanuel M. Brown. This school has 
the enthusiastic support not only of the 
Negroes in the community but the whites 
as well. It is in the main a school for the 
young people of the neighborhood, but it 
does for them what the ordinary public 
school in Alabama cannot do. Its teachers 
are better trained, it has a nine-month 
session instead of the four months that 
the ordinary public school has, and, while 
it needs new buildings badly, the buildings 
that it has are well kept and the educa- 
tional and industrial work are both well 
done. I was very much interested in a 
new industrial building which is at present 
being erected. The funds for this building 
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> have b@si partly Paiged Trond White neigh- 


bors of the school, and the youngsters in 
the ‘school, tmder the supervision of the 
teachers, are erecting what will really be a 
thoroughly adequate industrial building.. 
The president seems to me to sense the 
needs of his people very keenly, and again 
I feel that we have made no mistake in our 
aid over a period of years. ~~... 


Conclusion 

I cannot claim to speak with any degree 
of authority on trends in Negro education, 
but, as far as I can judge, there seems to 
be an increased feeling of obligation on 
the part of the white educational leaders 
in the South for the education of Negroes. 
Ultimately it may be that this obligation 
will be adequately performed by the'states 


“and the local units. At the present time, 


the white educational leaders themselves 
feel that this is not the case and, owing to 
various factors, not the least important 
of which is the relatively widespread pov- 
erty of the Southern states, it is not likely 
to be performed in the near future. 

As far as I can see, there will be a need 
for schools such as those mentioned above 
for a long time to come, and I should like 
to plead in conclusion for a revived in- 
terest in Negro education in our churches 
and among our people. The Civil War is a 
long way off. The days of enthusiasm 
over the Negro have passed, but the Ne- 
gro’s needs remain, and of all his needs 
the most important is education. Far too 
many Negroes still are illiterate and un- 
trained to carry on the ordinary affairs of 
life. Many others need the character edu- 
cation which comes from day-by-day con- 
tact with intelligent, consecrated men and 
women such as are the teachers, white and 
black, not only in the schools I mentioned 
but in other schools scattered through the 
South. It has been the influence of these 
schools and others like. them which has 
made possible the tremendous strides 
which our Negro fellow citizens have taken 
in the last half century. 

In the pressure of other needs and other 
emergencies, it is my hope that we may 
still remember that we have a minority in 
America, a minority that in many ways 
is as cruelly treated and as bereft of help- 
ful influences as any minority anywhere. 
While we have obligations to help perse- 
cuted minorities abroad, may we not, 
through our support and interest in Negro 
education, do in part our duty to our own 
American minorities. 


* * 


OUR FORUM: 

(Continued from page 246) ; 
to think the same thing on the same day of 
the week. If we want our liberal Church 
to become a society of Thomas a Kempises, 
we are pursuing the right policy in dis- 
tributing these Lenten Manuals. 

Russell E. Simmons., , 
Salina, Kan. 
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Conference on. World Economic Co-operation 
Unitarians Are Represented - 


_ The Conference on World acne Co- 
operation called by the National Peace 
Conference met in Washington, D. C., 
from March 23 through the 26th. Six 
hundred. delegates from the forty-two 
member organizations were present, rep- 
resenting peace societies from as far away 
as California. Canadian and English peace 
organizations were also represented. 

The National Peace Conference is com- 
posed ‘of a great variety of groups with 
diversified interests, which have come to 
agreement on many of the vital issues per- 
taining to world peace but which are, at 
the moment, divided on the issue of col- 
lective security. Some of the labor or- 
ganizations represented (both C. I. O. and 
A. F. of L. delegates), the National Youth 
Congress and the League of Nations As- 
sociation stood firmly on the side of col- 
lective security, whereas the delegates of 
the National Council for the Prevention of 
War and others stood for neutrality and iso- 
lation from military commitments. 

The conference as a whole eo 
unanimously i in favor of: 

Support of reciprocal trade agree- 
‘ments with other nations designed to 

‘Jower trade barriers in accordance with 

the trade program as laid down by Con- 

gress in the present Trade Agreement 

Act. 

Revision downward of the high basic 
rates in the Smoot-Hawley Tariff of 
1930. 

Diversion of funds now going into ar- 
maments to low-cost housing, educa- 
cation, road building, or other genuine 
peacetime, productive activities. 

On the question of colonies the confer- 
ence recognized: 

That the question of restoration or 
nonrestoration of the former German 
colonies should be handled as the purely 
political problem that it is. Its direct 
economic significance either for Ger- 
many or for the countries that now ad- 
minister mandates over the former Ger- 
man colonies is very minute. The 
chances are that restoration of the former 
colonies to Germany, considering their 
relative poorness in resourcess, their 
poorness as markets, expenses of ad- 
ministration, and the necessity of pur- 
ehasing materials from abroad with 
which to develop them, would lessen 
rather than increase Germany’s ‘access 
to raw materials” over the next decade. 
The practical application of measures for 
equal access to trade and resources in 
‘colonial areas would reduce the bases of 
demands for colonies by European na- 
‘tions 1 to considerations of prestige, mili- 

a and naval strategy, and political 

ality 

I Pedi further voted to advo- 
cate: | 


- 


“a 


Continued co-operation with the In- 
ternational Labor, Office and attention 
to the ratification of its conventions- 

Participation. in the economic. work 
of the League. 

The subcommission on general economic 
problems reported to the conference that in 
the interest of peace the conference should 
attempt: 

To restore order and health to our do- 
mestic economy by steps to attain social 
and economic security. This should be 
done through social-economic planning 
under democratic control, with social 
ownership of whatever is necessary to 
this process, as the method whereby the 


highest development of personality can 
be progressively realized. We favor the 
extension of national economic and so- 
cial planning for human welfare to the 
international field under the direction of 
a democratically constituted interna- 
tional authority. 
' The Unitarian delegation was composed 
of: Dr. John H. Lathrop, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, Washington, 
D. C.; General Henry Clay Newcomer and 
Mrs. Newcomer, Washington, D. C., 
Laurence C. Staples, Washington, D. C., 
Rev. Everett M. Baker, Boston, Mass.; 
Dean William H. Cary, Jr., Cambridge, 
Mass.; Professor J. H. Frandsen, Amherst, 
Mass., and Lewis A. Dexter, Belmont, 
Mass. Dr. Lathrop presided at the two 
most important sessions of the confer- 
ence, 


Among the Churches 


First Unitarian Church, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. The minister, Rev. Robert 
B. Day, reviewed ‘“‘The Folklore of Capi- 
talism’’ by Thurman Arnold at a meeting 
of the Niagara Falls Lawyers’ Club. 


Church of the Unity, Springfield, 
Mass. The minister, Dr. Owen Whitman 
Eames, has been elected president of 
a newly-formed Springfield Council of 
Churehes. The council was formed by 
representatives of all Protestant churches 
of the city and representatives of the Jew- 
ish faith. ‘‘The council will work toward 
the liquidation of denominational distinc- 
tions and for the perfection of a united 
Christian program for rebuilding national 
life by social and moral advancement.” 


The Unitarian Churches, Seattle, 
Washington. For some years two 
churches have been operating with a joint 
organization. Steps are now being taken 
to make a more satisfactory arrangement. 
The two old organizations are to be dis- 
banded completely and one new organiza- 
tion created. 


The Unitarian Society, Houlton, 
Maine. The minister, Rev. Arthur N. 
Moore, is chairman of the Marathon 


Round Table, a community group meet- 
ing every other week to study the evolving 
foreign policy of the United States. 
Among the agreements which the group 
has reached is one unanimously approving 
the New Commonwealth Plan as an ideal 
to be worked for. 


First Parish Church in Dorchester, 
Mass. Sixty-nine years ago on an early 
summer morning two young people stood 
before Rey. Nathaniel Hall of the First 
Parish Church in Dorchester in the only 
morning wedding ever celebrated in the 
parish. They were William Sayward and 
Caroline Barnard, he a leader in all church 
activities, she so well beloved; a union in 
which the church delighted, tor they were 


of the sound timber which made the church 


what it was. In 1933 they quietly cele- 


brated their sixty-fourth anniversary. 
Mr. Sayward passed on in 1934 and on 
March 16 Mrs. Sayward followed. Clouds 
and sunshine had come to them, as to all 
couples, but in later years Mrs. Sayward 
met lingering and painful infirmities, 
borne with patience and courage. She 
was a true Unitarian and of unswerving 
loyalty to her beloved church. Her re- 
ligion seated in her heart radiated in her 
widespread affections. In it she found 
peace, hope and a firm belief. Mrs. Say- 
ward will be long remembered for the 
beauty of her character, her gentle and 
generous nature, and the fortitude of clos- 
ing years. (Mary Fifield King.) 


Unity Church, Montclair, N. J. 
An extensive program of alterations on 
the church buildings, to cost approximately 
$15,000, is being undertaken. Over half 
of this amount is to be spent for the con- 
struction of attractive classrooms for the 
church school. The remainder will pro- 
vide for a modern oil furnace, air condi- 
tioning, waterproofing, and for enlarged 
windows and a new entrance. 


Second Congregational Church (Uni- 
tarian), Marblehead, Mass. On Sun- 
day, March 27, at a special memorial ser- 
vice, a new pulpit Bible was dedicated in 
memory of Mrs. Carrie P. Conway. The 
Bible is a Holman edition in the King 
James’ version, bound in morocco. 

George Conway, donor of the Bible, also’ 
presented the church with a new pulpit 
stand. Mrs. Conway’s son, Clinton Con- 
way of the Baltimore, Md., church, was 
present at the service and donated the in- 
direct lighting equipment for the pulpit. 

The Unitarian Society, Lawrence, 
Kan. The society, working in co-opera- 
tion with business and university groups, 
has conducted, for the past seven weeks, a 
successful forum known as the Lawrence 
Town Hall. Rev. H. Lee Jones, minister 
of the Lawrence Unitarian church, reports 
a record of attendance surpassing any 
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forum meetings ever held in the church. 
On three out of the seven evenings people 
were turned away. 

The following subjects were discussed, 
with two or more speakers representing 
differing points of view each evening: 
“Points of view in labor,’ “Making de- 
mocracy a success,” ‘Does relief relieve?” 
“New frontiers in our health efforts,”’ ““Do 
our schools educate?”” ‘Does preparation 
for war lead to peace?” and “Propaganda 
in a democracy.” : 

* * 


SHOALS SPRING REUNION 


The annual spring reunion of all who 
have attended the summer meetings at the 
Isles of Shoals (which includes Unitarians, 
Congregationalists, and the members of 
the Camp Farthest Out) will be held in 
the parish house of the Mt. Vernon 
Church, Boston, Mass., at the foot of the 
Harvard Bridge, on Massachusetts Avenue 
at Beacon Street, on Friday evening, 
April 29. 

An informal reception at five o’clock will 
be followed by supper at six. Rey. Carl 
H. Kopf, the pastor of the entertaining 
church, and a former president of the 
Congregational Shoals Conference, will 
preside at the postprandial program. 
There will be the usual singing and jolli- 
fication, with brief reports on the various 
conferences scheduled for this coming 
summer. Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge of 
Dedham, Mass., will show the motion pic- 
tures in color which he took at Star Island 
last summer. 

The feature of the evening will be a de- 
lightful lecture by Laurence B. Fletcher, 
secretary of the Federation of the Bird 
Clubs of New England, on ‘The Impor- 
tance of Birds to Your Garden and Some 
Results of Six Years’ Bird-Banding.” Mr. 
Fletcher will illustrate his talk with still 
and motion pictures in color. 

Old Shoalers are particularly urged to 
invite prospective Shoalers to this re- 
union. A Candy Table will be conducted 
under the supervision of Miss Carolyn J. 
Peck, of Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Reservations may be made through Mrs. 
Eleanor G. Gutterson, 57 Chestnut Street, 


Andover, Mass. 
* ok 


NORFOLK-SUFFOLK CONFERENCE 


The spring meeting of the Norfolk- 
Suffolk Conference will be held in the 
First Parish Church in West Roxbury on 
Sunday afternoon and evening of May 1. 
The theme for the afternoon will be “‘Re- 
gional Responsibility Within the Local 
Conference,’ the speakers to be an- 
nounced later, After supper colored mo- 
tion pictures of activities at Unitarian 
Headquarters, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
will.be shown. The preacher for the eve- 
ning service will be Rey. Leslie T. Pen- 
nington of Cambridge, and the junior 
choir of the First Church, Dorchester, will 
provide music. 


ORDINATION OF ERNEST W. 
KUEBLER 

Historic King’s Chapel in Boston was 
chosen as the place for the ordination to 
the Unitarian ministry of Ernest W. Kueb- 
ler, the director of the Department of 
Religious Education of the American 
Unitarian Association. A large congrega- 
tion was present at the impressive service, 

held Sunday evening, March 27, 1938. 


“The vanguard of educational progress. 


should be in the church and not outside,’’ 
said Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president 
of the American Unitarian Association, in 
the ordination sermon. “The work of re- 


ligious education is not only spiritual, but 
it is central to the work of the church. 
The programs of our churches must be re- 
thought in terms of educational aims.” 

To illustrate the central reality in the 
experience which we call religious educa- 
tion, Dr. Eliot used the story of the Trans- - 


figuration. ‘To all come moments of 
vision and insight. Something happens to 
people through forces from the outside 
which, like an overshadowing cloud, brings 
first of all a sense of fear. It is the kind of 
fear which leads to action and not to in- 
action; which gives a sense of power and 
heals human hearts. 

“This conception of religion enables 
leaders to take not only children, but young 
people and adults to the threshold of great 
experiences, which bring a feeling of the 
overpowering beauty, the majesty and the 
awfulness of the world in which they are 
living. 

“‘We are concerned with the simple thing 
we call teaching, bringing someone else to 
see what we haveseen. Only kindled souls 
can really do religious teaching. Only he 


can teach who has first beheld; and only 
he can teach who, having beheld, finds his 
soul under great compulsion to share what 
he has seen,’ 

Ministers who participated in the ser- 


vice were Dr. Palfrey Perkins of King’s 


Chapel, who led the responsive reading and 
acted as moderator; Rev. Paul Harmon 
Chapman of the First Parish in Lexington, 
Mass., who read the scripture; Dr. Eliot, 
who preached the sermon; Rev. Herbert 
Hitchen of West Newton, Mass., who gave 
the prayer of ordination. Rev. Leslie ie 
Pennington of Cambridge, Mass., de- 
livered the welcome to the fellowship of 
Unitarian ministers, and Rev. Ernest W. 
Kuebler gave the benediction. The choir 
from the First Unitarian Society of West 
Newton sang two anthems, with William 
Ellis Weston as the organist. 

Mr. Kuebler has served as the director 
of the Department of Religious Education 
for three years, and he will continue his 
work with the Department. 

* * 


EXAMINATION FOR DOCTORATE 


Notice has just been received of the 
open examination for the doctorate of 
theology at the University of Strasbourg 
in France of Rev. Louis Kovacs of the 
Transylvanian Unitarian Church. The 
thesis on which he was examined is the 
Eschatological School and Its Opponents. 

oe a 
PRIESTLEY CONFERENCE EX- 
CHANGES 


A general exchange of pulpits has been 
arranged in the churches of the Joseph 
Priestley Conference for Sunday, April 24. 
Rev. Delos W. O’Brian of Wilmington, 
Del., will preach in Harrisburg, Pa.; Rev. 
Harvey Swanson of Lancaster, Pa., in 
Washington, D. C.; Rev. William A. 
Vrooman of Harrisburg in Lancaster, and 
Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce of Washiterna in 
Wilmington. 

The three other churches in the con- 
ference will be unable to participate in this 
general exchange. \ 

* * 


BOSTON EVENING ALLIANCE 


The April meeting of the Evening Al- 
liance of Greater Boston will be held on 
the evening of the fourteenth. Supper‘at 
six o’clock will be followed by a brief busi- 
ness meeting. At eight o’clock all will at- 
tend the service conducted by Rev. Dana 
McLean Greeley in Arlington Street 


Church. 
* * 
THE ORGAN PRELUDE IS IM- | 
PORTANT 


The 10.30 a. m. organ prelude is not a 


preliminary to the service. It is the be- 


ginning of the service, and is not designed — 


to cover the noise of people entering the - 


church. The sole object of the organ 
prelude is to evoke a reverent mood on the 
part of the worshiper.—From the Toledms 
Unitarian. 
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“If [had $1,000 


I would tell a million Americans 
that the fundamentals of our 
Unitarian religion are essential 
for our American democracy, and 
I would use the 


Radio” 


If the A.U.A. had $6,000 


more than was given last year, 
the directors could begin a series 
of Unitarian broadcasts from 6 
stations in as many sections of 
the country. 

This is part of our program for 


Unitarian Advance 


WILL YOU HELP MAKE THIS POSSIBLE? 


SEND YOUR CONTRIBUTION 
through your local church or if without 
church affiliation make checks payable to 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
‘ and mail them to PARKER E. MAREAN, Treasurer 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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HE°MISSED THE TRAIN@ >? ae 
m 


The “local” train was pulling out fro 
the platform. The old gentleman was 
just settling down comfortably. Sud- 
denly the door burst open and a young 
man tumbled into the carriage and seated 
himself, panting and puffing, opposite the 
old’ gentleman. The latter looked on 
with obvious disapproval. ‘You must be 
very unfit, young man,”’ he said after a 
while. ‘Why, when I was young I never 
panted and got out of breath like that after 
a run.” 

“Perhaps not,” retorted the other, re- 
gaining his breath a little, ‘but I missed 
this train at the last station.’””—Canadian 
Railway Employers’ Monthly. 

A burglar’s wife was being vigorously 
cross-examined by the county attorney. 

“Madam, you are the wife of this 
prisoner?” 

“RY es.”” 

“You knew he was a burglar when you 
married him?” 

“Yes.” 

““May I ask how you came to marry such 
an individual?” 

“You. may,”’ 
castically. 
choose between a burglar and a lawyer.”’ 

The cross-examination ended abruptly. 
—Biddeford Journal. 


returned the witness sar- 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 
Pulpit Hangings — Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers — Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
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MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


“T was getting old and had to © 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians | 


American Unitarian Associatio 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 

Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President, 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T.D. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 
Founded 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 


variety of subjects. For informe- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Selling Unitarianism 


“Finding a Faith to Live By”; “Are you a Uni 
tarian Without Knowing It?”; “Who Are These 
Unitarians?”; “The Liberal Church of the Future”; 

“Beginning the Day”; “Joining a Unitarian 
Church—Some Objections Considered.” 

These and thirty other booklets and tracts pabe 
lished by the Laymen’s League are available for: 
free distribution. 

Send your order to 


Unitarian Laymen’s League, 25 Beacon St., a 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


The Society is grateful for generous contributions 
already received, but it needs $3,000 more for the 
current fiscal year if the Service Pension for our 
older ministers is to be maintained, even at the 
present low level of $450. Every dollar counts. 
If you have not already given, will you not send 
your contribution to the treasurer before April 30? 

Walter R. Whiting, President. # 

Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, Secretary. 
Albert A. Pollard, Treasurer, ie 

180 Longwood Avenue, Bostol 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 


minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 | 


a.m. Mr. Greeley will preach. 


Church school at 9.45 a. m. Young people’s group 
at 6 p.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. Easter Sunday, 
11 a. m. Morning prayer and sermon by Dr, Perkins, 
Easter Sunday. j 


Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ reci- 
tal by Mr. Robinson. Wednesday to Friday, April 
20-22, Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D. D., First Uni- 
tarian Church of Philadelphia. 


BOSTON, MASS.—First Church (1630). Berkeley 
and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, 
D. D., minister. Morning service 11 a. m. Wil- 
liam E. Zeuch, organist and chorister. All welcome. 


NEW YORK—AlJ Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school 8.30 andlla.m,. -~. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON © : 
aso, pe hotel eal weal rere 


pleasant atmosphere for its guests 
Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


-Dotel Bel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston. 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up at 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broad a 
during the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 4; 
a. m., Station WJID, 1130 kilocycles. ( 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, 
day, 2 .P. m.,, Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Mahchenton N. H., Unitarian Men’s Club, a 
day, 7-7.15 p. m., Station WFEA, 1340 kilocycles.: 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence J 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., C. S. T., Station WHBQ, 
kilocycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, i. 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 
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